Protection Against Daemons 


[Excerpt from The Threatening Dead: Larvae, Lemures, Daemons, to be published in full 
soonish. L.K.M. Maisel, 31.03.2020 (Trans Day of Visibility!)] 

[All original translations are made from texts found at digiliblt.lett.unipmn.it and the Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae, except for Pseudo-Apuleius, where I used the text of Howald & Siegerist 
(1927), as printed in the translation (Apuleius. Heilkrauterbuch. Herbarius ) by Kai Brodersen 
(2015).] 


Note on translation: 

‘Shade’ here always translates umbra. It need not always carry the connotation “shade of the dead”, as 
it classically does, but could sometimes be adequately translated as ‘apparition’. 

I tend to translate eidolon as ‘apparition’ to preserve an ambiguity in the Greek between the eidolon 
being an entity in its own right (a “spirit” if you will) and the appearance, likeness or vision of something 
or someone. Contrast e.g. Vettius Valens 2.37, natives of a certain astrological moment will be “seers 
of visions ( eidlopoietes , lit. ‘image makers’) of gods and dead (people)”, or “see/imagine ( ephantasthe ) 
visions ( eidola ) of gods and dead (people)”, where eidolon is clearly subordinated as something less 
substantial—against Vettius Valens 2.13, where natives “will receive oracles from daemons ( daimonion ) 
and the sight of apparitions ( phantasias eidolon)”; here eidola are coordinated with daemons as beings 
of a similar kind, or as an alternate description of the same beings, rather than being visions of. 


Introduction 

The word “exorcism” carries associations with Catholic priests, Latin formulae, and possessed 
people spinning their heads around. But before this cluster of ideas developed - or rather, in 
parallel to its early fonns - ‘exorcist’ was a word used by pagans, both Greek- and Latin¬ 
speaking, who feared the intrusions of malevolent deities and “ghosts”, two notions that had 
come to be folded into the umbrella of ‘daemons’ in late antiquity. This passage from Ptolemy’s 
Tetrabiblos (181-182, translation F.E. Robbins) gives us an idea of the sphere to which 
daemons and the people interacting with them belonged: 

In a special way, again, if the moon holds the place of action, and is moving away from 
conjunction, together with Mercury: 

in Taurus, Capricomus, and Cancer, she produces soothsayers ( manteis ), makers of 
sacrifices ( thytas ), and adepts in lekanomancy; 1 

in Sagittarius and Pisces necromancers 2 and those who can arouse daemons ( daimonon 
kinetikous ); 3 


1 Lekanomancy is divination from a bowl ( lekanos ) of liquid, specifically from images appearing in the liquid. 
Compare Damigeron on the stone diadochos, below. 

2 Not those who can bring the dead back to life or command them, except incidentally, in the process of making 
them reveal future events or hidden truths. Insofar as the “ghosts” of the dead are called ‘daemons’, necromancers 
also belong to the group of experts dealing with daemons. 

3 A parallel passage in Rhetorius (p. 120) has daimonon synetikous “knowledgeable regarding daemons”. 
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in Virgo and Scorpio magicians ( magous ), astrologers, prophets ( apophthengomenous ), 
those who have second sight (prognoseis ekhontas ); 

in Libra, Aries, and Leo persons inspired by the gods, 4 interpreters of dreams, and 
exorcists. 

So, there are those who send daemons and those who repel them. The latter had old precedents 
in the “magi and purifiers and beggar-priests ( agyrtai ) and charlatans” against whom the 
Hippocratic author of On the Sacred Disease (=epilepsy) railed around the turn of the 4 th 
century BCE (translation Francis Adams): 

[I]t appears to me to be nowise more divine nor more sacred than other diseases, but has 
a natural cause from the originates like other affections. Men regard its nature and cause 
as divine from ignorance and wonder, because it is not at all like to other diseases. And 
this notion of its divinity is kept up by their inability to comprehend it, and the simplicity 
of the mode by which it is cured, for men are freed from it by purifications and 
incantations. [...] 

They who first referred this malady to the gods appear to me to have been just such 
persons as the conjurors, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans now are, who give 
themselves out for being excessively religious ( theosebees ), and as knowing more than 
other people. Such persons, then, [...] have given out that the disease is sacred, adding 
suitable reasons for this opinion, they have instituted a mode of treatment which is safe 
for themselves, namely, by applying purifications and incantations, and enforcing 
abstinence from baths and many articles of food which are unwholesome to men in 
diseases. 5 Of sea substances, the surmullet, the blacktail, the mullet, and the eel; for 
these are the fishes most to be guarded against. And of fleshes, those of the goat, the 
stag, the sow, and the dog [...]. Of fowls, the cock, the turtle, and the bustard, and such 
others as are reckoned to be particularly strong. And of potherbs, mint, garlic, and onions 
[...]. And they forbid to have a black robe, because black is expressive of death; and to 
sleep on a goafs skin, or to wear it, and to put one foot upon another, or one hand upon 
another; for all these things are held to be hindrances to the cure. All these they enjoin 
with reference to its divinity, as if possessed of more knowledge, and announcing 
beforehand other causes so that if the person should recover, theirs would be the honor 
and credit; and if he should die, they would have a certain defense, as if the gods, and 
not they, were to blame, seeing they had administered nothing either to eat or drink as 
medicines, nor had overheated him with baths, so as to prove the cause of what had 
happened. [...] 

[I]f they (=the epileptics) imitate a goat, or grind their teeth, or if their right side be 
convulsed, they say that the mother of the gods is the cause. But if they speak in a sharper 
and more intense tone, they resemble this state to a horse, and say that Poseidon is the 
cause. Or if any excrement be passed, which is often the case, owing to the violence of 
the disease, the appellation of Enodia is adhibited; or, if it be passed in smaller and 
denser masses, like bird’s, it is said to be from Apollo Nomius. But if foam be emitted 
by the mouth, and the patient kick with his feet, Ares then gets the blame. But terrors 

4 The Greek, theoleptous, is more ambiguous than this translation; it can mean something like ‘possessed, stricken 
by a god’. 

5 The Hippocratic author is reinterpreting these prohibitions (which would have had a religious reasoning) as 
medically sound, subverting the expertise of his “charlatan” rivals. 
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which happen during the night, and fevers, and delirium, and jumpings out of bed, and 
frightful apparitions, and fleeing away, - all these they hold to be the plots of Hecate, 
and the invasions of the Heroes, and use purifications and incantations, and, as appears 
to me, make the divinity to be most wicked and most impious. For they purify those 
laboring under this disease, with the same sorts of blood and the other means that are 
used in the case of those who are stained with crimes, and of malefactors, or who have 
been enchanted by men, or who have done any wicked act; who ought to do the very 
reverse, namely, sacrifice and pray, and, bringing gifts to the temples, supplicate the 
gods. But now they do none of these things, but purify; and some of the purifications 
they conceal in the earth, and some they throw into the sea, and some they carry to the 
mountains where no one can touch or tread upon them. 

The Hippocratic author disagrees with this entirely - if the disease were divinely caused, 
humans could not cure it, except by appeal to the gods, and furthermore: 

Neither truly do I count it a worthy opinion to hold that the body of man is polluted by 
god, the most impure by the most holy; for were it defiled, or did it suffer from any other 
thing, it would be like to be purified and sanctified rather than polluted by god. For it is 
the divinity which purifies and sanctifies the greatest of offenses and the most wicked, 
and which proves our protection from them. And we mark out the boundaries of the 
temples and the groves of the gods, so that no one may pass them unless he be pure, and 
when we enter them we are sprinkled with holy water, not as being polluted, but as 
laying aside any other pollution which we formerly had. And thus it appears to me to 
hold, with regard to purifications. 

This opinion did not prevail, at least not entirely. As the excerpt from the Herbary of Pseudo- 
Apuleius (below) shows, in late antiquity, epilepsy was still attributed to deities, however now 
not gods like Poseidon and Apollon, but daemons - closest to the Heroes 6 of the Hippocratic 
author’s list. And purifications or exorcisms by ritual experts still occured, as Lucian of 
Samosata (2 nd century CE) documents in his dialogue Philopseudes, where he ridicules this and 
similar practices and beliefs (translation A.M. Harmon, slightly adapted): 

For my part, I should like to ask you what you say to those who free possessed men 
from their terrors by exorcising 7 ( exaidontes ) the spirits [phasmata ) so manifestly. I 
need not discuss this: everyone knows about the Syrian from Palestine, the adept 
(,sophisten ) in it, how many he takes in hand who fall down (katapiptontas) in the light 
of the moon and roll their eyes and fill their mouths with foam; nevertheless, he restores 
them to health and sends them away normal in mind, delivering them from their straits 
for a large fee. When he stands beside them as they lie there and asks: ‘Whence came 
you into his body?’ the patient himself is silent, but the daemon answers in Greek or in 
the language of whatever foreign country he comes from, telling how and whence he 
entered into the man; whereupon, by adjuring ( horkous epagon) the daemon and if he 


6 Compare Celsus in Origen, Against Celsus 1.68, where daemons have taken the place of gods and heroes, but the 
latter have retained a place in related rituals: “sorcerers [goetes] ... and ... the disciples of the Egyptians, those who 
sell their sacred learning for a few obols in the middle of the market, expel demons from people, blow diseases 
away and call up the souls of dead heroes.” (translation Daniel Ogden, in Magic, Witchcraft, and Ghosts in the 
Greek and Roman Worlds. A Sourcebook .) In the Hippocratic author and this passage, it would not be very 
misleading to translate hero as “ghost”. 

7 The Greek word uses here means “singing out” or “casting out by an incantation”, but Lucian uses the word 
“oath” ( horkos ) from which ‘exorcism’ is derived as well, and it is not easy to see a difference in meaning. 
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does not obey, threatening him, he drives him out. Indeed, I actually saw one coming 
out, black and smoky in colour. 

(Note that here, as often, it remains open whether the daemon is the soul of a dead person or a 
lesser deity.) 8 

But that daemons caused certain illnesses was not just the opinion of religious “charlatans”, but 
also a belief held (for example) by experts on veterinary medicine, who saw daemons as only 
one possible problem out of a long list of maladies, most of them “naturalistic”. And as we will 
see, the measures they used against daemons are closer to Hippocratic medicine than to the 
methods of “magi and purifiers”. Indeed Vegetius - a Christian writer (late 4 th century CE) who 
includes two recipes against daemons in his three books on horse medicine - sounds quite like 
our Hippocratic author in places, as when he says: 

(1.39.2) Many attempt to bring healing with incantations (praecantatione ), but this vain 
idea ought to be left to old wives ( aniculis ). Animals, like humans, are cured not by 
inane words, but by the scientific ( certa ) art of healing. 

And in the prologue to book 3, he also addresses the idea of divine causation of illness (and 
healing): 

(1) It is the sanctimonious excuse of the negligent to dissemblingly impute the 
occurrence of any loss to God or to random chance ( casibus ); for laziness thinks itself 
less at fault if it can attribute the things that happen of its own fault to the power of 
Fortune. (2) And so, it is said about the sick that it the effort to heal those who are going 
to die is wasted, and that those who are going to live would pull trough even if medical 
attention ceased. Since this argument is not only ignorant but also impious, I am not 
ready to assent to it. (3) I prefer that nothing be left untried rather than that, if there is a 
bad outcome, it should be attributable to greed and deceptions (carelessness?). 

Yet perhaps these things might sometimes appear true in humans, who are believed to 
be ruled by divine providence and the disposition of their fates. (4) But animals, which 
divinity does not deign to have anything to do with, would doubtlessly perish (when 
they are sick) if they were not cured by the labor and efforts of humans. (5) For what 
hope remains for (sick) beasts of burden, since the divinity refuses to help them, if the 
medical practice of humans should cease? 

Vegetius, then, who seems to be doubtful of miraculous cures, by implication ranks daemons 
below the providential divine order, in the realm of medical expertise (not the specific purview 
of saints, as we might expect from a Christian author). 


Priscian, Perihegesis 691 

A certain region brings forth jasper, which expels evil Lemures; the nocturnal Manes 
flee the one protected by it. 


8 Scholars will often “clarify” when daemon really means necydaemon (“ghost”), but the latter is much rarer (even 
when just considering this specific sense) than the former, and it can be misleading (pseudo-emic) to use 
necydaemon when the text does not. What is characteristic of the concept of daemons is precisely that in many 
contexts, it is ambiguous, or simply not salient, whether a “ghost” is meant or not. 
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In Dionysius’ Perihegesis (of which Priscian’s poem is a translation), the jasper is said to be 
“hateful to Empusas and other apparitions”, or eidola in Greek. Priscian is employing old, even 
archaic tenns appropriate to poetry rather than common terms of his time. 


Firmicus Maternus, Mathesis (translation based on Jean Rhys Bram, freely adapted) 9 

Firmicus Maternus was a pagan astrologer of the 4 th century CE (although he later converted to 
Christianity and wrote a bloodthirsty anti-pagan polemic), and one of the very few astrologers 
in antiquity who wrote in Latin. Like many astrological manuals, his Seven Books of Mathesis 
(i.e. of Astrology) contain a wealth of incidental information, including about daemons. His 
ideas about daemons may be derived from Greek sources, but it is noteworthy that he did not 
choose to use a different Latin word for them. 

(3.4.27) If Mars in the ninth house is [...] in his own house or the house of Jupiter, or his 
exaltation, and Jupiter is not on the ascendant, the natives will be god-fearing (lit. fearful 
of the gods) 10 and despise all kinds of perjuries. 11 They will be terrifying for all daemons 
and at their approach, depraved spirits of daemons ( daemonum spiritus ) will take flight, 
and so they free people who are troubled (by daemons), not by force of words, but by 
their mere appearance. Any violent daemon that agitates the body or soul ( animus ) of 
humans, whether it is aerial or terrestrial or infernal ( aerius ... terrenus ... inf emus), it 
will flee at the order of that person, and it will stand in fear and awe of their commands. 
These people are commonly called exorcists ( exorcistae ). If, as we have said, they have 
Mars in the ninth house, they will be easily able to purify (purgare ) a troubled person 
from every spirit of malignant daemons by the authority of their command. 

It is unclear to me why Firmicus speaks of the “spirits of daemons” rather than merely daemons. 
The genitive might have the force of an adjective, thus “daemonic spirits”, but note that in one 
case, spiritus takes another adjective (“depraved spirits of daemons”), in the other, daemonum 
does (“spirits of malignant daemons”). In any case, “spirits” must here be understood in the 
Stoic sense of (usually) invisible, airy/fiery (“pneumatic”) beings, not in the Christian sense of 
incorporeal entities. 

(3.5.32) If (Sun is in the eighth house and Mars or Saturn are together with him or in 
opposition or in square aspect, and) Jupiter and Venus are in averse and dejected houses, 
the natives will be insane, lunatic (or) daemoniac, and involved in such constant 
calamities that they perish in a violent death ( biothanata morte). 

Where the previous entry aligns daemons with gods, here affliction by daemons is treated as in 
the same category as “insanity” (a psychological illness, if you will) and “lunacy” (caused by 
astral influence, though the causation is not always salient). 


9 Although vitally helpful for an astrology layperson like myself, Bram’s translation is often more of a paraphrase, 
and not a reliable representation of the original. 1 have not been able to use J. H. Holden’s more recent translation. 

10 From the Latin alone, one might be led to translate “terrifying for the gods”, as “terrifying for daemons” in the 
next sentence, but a Greek parallel (in Rhetorius) has phoberds para + dative in the first case, phoberds + dative 
in the second. 

11 Not “all kinds of oaths”, as Bram has it. 
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(3.6.17) Constant attacks ( assidua ... interpellationepulsari ) by daemons are indicated 
by Venus in the ninth house by day. It creates natives who are squalid and stay in 
temples or roam about, and such as never cut their hair, and such as claim to announce 
to humanity pronouncements from the gods, the sort that are often in temples and are 
accustomed to prophesy ( vaticinari ); often they are interpreters of dreams. 

One might expect to call unsavory prophets frequenting temples to be called fanatici in Latin. 
Firmicus’ characterization is clearly negative, but he does not necessarily imply that the 
pronouncements from the gods are false or really from daemons. 

(3.8.9) Mercury with Sun in the ninth house will make exorcists and such as free people 
troubled by the assault of daemons with their remedies; they attain great profits from 
those skills. 

Apparently we are to understand these Mercurial exorcists as skilled (users of artes) rather than 
inherently intimidating like the Martial exorcists. 

( 6 . 11 . 10 ) If Mars and the Moon are in square aspect and Mars holds the upper place in 
a right square, [...] the native will be grasped by bitter attacks from demons, so that his 
soul is possessed (possessa) by the power of a malignant spirit, and (?) the power of rule 
over (?) the body is given over to a daemon, (11) especially if Mars is in the terms of 
Saturn, and the Moon in the tenns either of Mercury or Mars. Yet often, the evil is 
mitigated from the terms of benefic planets. Although they may be in such a throng of 
misfortunes, they may avoid the crisis of the attacks by taking refuge in the saving 
protection of some deity ( numinis ), so that they may be freed from the crisis of this 
danger. 

Here the word “possessed” is used, rather than the more usual phrases like “attacked” or 
“gripped”, etc. We also, incidentally, see that astrology did not displace existing beliefs about 
gods and daemons, but subordinated them to an all-encompassing system. 


Pelagonius, A is veterinaria 

Pelagonius, unlike any of the other sources cited here, includes mention of a specifically Roman 
concept of a damaging deity, in addition 

(1.31.1) If all diligence has been applied, and copious food has been furnished, and 
nevertheless the horse is weak, you should know this, too, that horses are often attacked 
(■vexantur ) at night by Fatuus Ficarius. Thereby they are afflicted with the most awful 
pain and are often so disturbed that they grow weak. (2) To counteract this, Cornelius 
Celsus recommends that you throw dog bones, burnt and crushed up, mixed together 
with old axle grease, (and formed into) pellets of an odd number, together with wine, 
onto the (horse’s) neck; do this for eight days, and purify the place in which (the horses) 
are with living sulphur {sulphur vivum ) and coals. It will be a salutary remedy. 

Celsus is now known as a writer on medicine, but his books on that topic were once only one 
part of a larger compendium; one part of it treated agriculture, included veterinary cures. How 
close this section is to what Pelagonius found in Celsus is open to interpretation. 
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Ficarius (‘pertaining to figs’) is an occasional byname of Fatuus and Faunus, of uncertain 
significance. 

There is another passage (extant in Latin and in a Greek translation) in which the word daemon 
is used, apparently, for a being that keeps a horse from getting rest: 

(397) Potion ad apostaticos (against inflammation? lesions? pussing?). 

Cook leaves of box-tree and elder-tree and cedar or hemlock in water and together, you 
will be able to give it as a good potion. (The horse) will be able to sleep and gain 
forgetfulness of its daemon. And if it is (already) able to get sleep, it will wake easily 
and be able to move without problems. Or if it is prone to kicking, use this potion 
together with cold water (and smear it) on the navel. It is a sure remedy. 

Finally, a recipe against shades - perhaps with a similar idea behind it as in the previous two: 

(451) Remedy against sickness, or for expelling shades from the stable: 12 

magnet, one ounce 

Solomoniac stone, 2 ounces 

opopanax (juice of the herb panax ), 1 ounce 

galbanum, 1 ounce 

castoreum, 1 ounce 

bitumen, half a pound ( selibra ) 

sulphur, 1 ounce 

hog’s-fennel, half a pound 

terebinth resin (=turpentine), as much as you will. 

According to J.N. Stone (Pelagonius and Latin Veterinary Terminology in the Roman Empire, 
p. 186), the Solomiac stone is haematite. 


Vegetius, Digesta artis mulomedicinae 

Vegetius - the Christian veterinary writer whom we have already encountered - provides two 
recipes, or rather two variants of the same recipe (with some commonalities also with 
Pelagonius 451), against (among other things) daemons. 

( 1 . 20 ) Another, stronger composition. 

(1) There is also another composition of suffumigants ( suffimentorum ) for warding off 
diseases, but more expensive and, it is thought, more effective: 

living sulphur, 1 pound (libra = 12 ounces) 

Judaean bitumen, 1 pound 
opopanax, 6 ounces 
bearsfoot, 6 ounces 
galbanum, 1 pound 
Castoreum, half a pound 
“crude air” (?), 6 ounces 
(H)ammoniac salt, 2 ounces 

12 There is a Greek translation of this recipe, but with a changed purpose. 
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Cappocian salt, 3 ounces 
stag horn,— 

“male” jet stone, — 

“female” jet stone, 3 ounces each 

(2) haematite stone, 2 ounces, 
magnet (, sideritis ) stone,— 

argyritis (silver dross/litharge) stone, 1 ounce each 

“sea-tails” ( caudas marinas ),— 

sea snakes ( ungues marinos), to the number of 7 each 

“sea grapes” ( uvae marinae ), 3 ounces 

deer marrow,— 

cedar pitch,— 

liquid pitch, 3 pounds ( pondera ) each 
bones of ink-fish, to the number of 7 
gold, half an ounce 
a “pod”(?) of gold-dust 

(3) And these all when mixed together and burned oppose with their odor the diseases 
of humans as much as of animals, and chases daemons away; it is said that they keep 
away hail and purify the air. But if you cannot find the stones mentioned, or decide not 
to buy them because of the high cost, the rest of the ingredients will work well enough. 

Some of the unidentified ingredients could probably be identified by reference to Greek terms. 
A large number of them recur in the following recipe, which Vegetius presumably collected 
from a separate source and did not recognize as a doublet of the previous one. 

(3.12) A salutary composition of suffumigants. 

(1) (This) composition of suffumigants repels bewitchment/the evil eye (fascinum ), 
purifies ( lustrat ) an animal, chases daemons away, and removes/keeps away diseases; 
for the fume and breath ( spiritus ) of the odor, when it enters through the mouth and 
nostrils, penetrats to all the recesses of the organs very often cures places which potions 
cannot cure. Likewise, a cough in humans is healed with the vapor of suffumigants 
above all. (2) Furthennore, the authorities of veterinary medicine ( mulomedicinae ) 
assert that the most desperate and dangerous diseases derive, not from faults in the 
fodder or the water, but from the corruption of the air. And therefore weakness which is 
induced by a pestilent wind is more easily cured by the salutary airflow of suffumigants. 
Their composition is as follows: 

(3) Living sulphur, 1 pound 
Judaean bitumen, 1 pound 
opopanax, half a pound 
galbanum, half a pound 
castoreum, half a pound 
“crude air” (?), half a pound 
alb is ( albitis ?), half a pound 
(H)ammoniac salt, 3 ounces 
shavings of stag hom, 3 ounces 
“male” jet stone, 3 ounces 
“female” jet stone, 3 ounces 
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galactite stone, 1 ounce 

haematite stone, 3 ounces 

magnet stone, 1 ounce 

argyritis stone, 1 ounce 

sea-horses, 7 

sea-onions, 7 

sea-balls, 7 

“sea-tails”, 7 

sea snakes, 7 

“sea grapes”, 3 ounces 

pith of(?) pine resin, 3 pounds 

cedar pitch, 3 pounds 

liquid pitch, 3 pounds 

bones of inkfish, 7 

(4) These (ingredients) are all dried and mixed together; when the need arises, you (take) 
one spoonful of this (mixture and) strew it over ‘live’ coals, and you suffumigate the 
animal with its head uncovered, so that it receives the fume through the mouth and 
nostrils. This suffumigant not only heals the troubles of beasts of burden, it also repels 
oncoming human diseases and hail, it scares off daemons and puts shades to flight. 


(Pseudo-)Teuthris, On the Dissection of the Vulture 

This pseudepigraphic letter from the Corpus Hippiatricum (corpus of Greek texts on horse 
medicine), supposedly by one Teuthris, ruler of the Arabs, and addressed to Tiberius, Caesar of 
the Romans, contains instructions for the medical uses of the body parts of vultures. Several of 
these are ‘bindings’ ( alligationes or ligaments in Latin, perihaptomena in Greek), supposed to 
be effective by mere proximity to the troubled body part. I give only a very short excerpt: 

Its lung [...], when worn as a binding ( perihaptomenos , ‘fastened around, -amulet’) by 
children, protects them from any apparition ( phantasmatos ) or spirit ( pneumatos ). 


Damigeron, De lapidibus 

The book De lapidibus (On Stones ), a work translated from Greek and attributed to the famed 
magician Damigeron (and/or one Evax, king of Arabia), is one of the richest sources for magical 
and religious stone lore from Greco-Roman antiquity. The accounts of stones translated here 
all include protection against daemons or similar beings, but the other decriptions, instructions 
and effects also give a good picture of the rest of the treatise (which I hope to translate in full 
in the future). At the moment, I have made no attempt to identify the stones, but may add 
information on this question in the future. That a stone’s name is still (or again) in use in modem 
English need not mean that it still refers to the same kind of stone. 

(3) The stone adamant ( adamas ). 

(3.1) The stone adamant is harder than iron, and the best are found in India, the second 
best in Arabia, the rest on Cyprus. (2) Furthermore, similar (stones) are found in gold 
from Philippi. (3) But in terms of color and size, these are all about equal. (4) They are 
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suited to all magical action and (all) have the same powers. (5) But by some, this stone 
is called anankitis (dvayKiTig, ‘necessite, compulsite’), because it compels and fulfds 
anything for which you wish (to use) it. (6) Having obtained this stone, enclose it in a 
silver ‘nutshell’ and carry it, consecrated, and it will prove invincible and indefeasible 
to you against private enemies and public foes and sorcerers ( maleficos ); and it will 
provide (protection?) from all haughty persons, and from all people (when you are?) 
fearful. 

(7) And it repels any fright ( metum ) and the visions of uncertain dreams and the 
apparitions {simulacra) of shades, and poisons/curses (venena) and quarrels. 

(8) Therefore, make a bracelet from gold, silver, iron and bronze, make it wound and 
carry it around your left arm, because in this stone there is great help from a god. 

Damigeron provides few details about what the consecrations of stones consist in. Presumably 
nothing very elaborate or specific is meant. ‘Fright’ is likely not the feeling but a being that 
causes fright (if this distinction is even considered). 

(5) The stone diadochos. 

(5.1) The stone diadochos is similar to the beryl. (2) It is as useful for divinations through 
water, and for the summoning of shades ( adductionibus umbrarum ) as no other stone. 

(3) Furthermore, it makes the appearances ( effigies ) of all daemons thoroughly visible. 

(4) Do not apply it to someone dead (=a corpse), (5) because it is opposed to the 
deceased. (6) For this stone is divine and sanctus and santified by a perpetual 
consecration. 

Divination by water translates hydromantia, practices in which images were seen in bowls of 
water. Compare Pliny, Natural History 37.192, who attributes to the “magi” (also named as 
authorities in Damigeron) the opinion that with the anancitis (= adamant, according to 
Damigeron) “images of gods can be evoked in hydromancy” and with the synochitis (otherwise 
unknown?) “shades of the dead (inferum) can be evoked and ‘held’”. Both in Damigeron 5.2 
and in Pliny, I am uncertain whether the summoning of shades is something separate from 
hydromancy or part of it. 

By effigies ... ostendit, I understand that the stone makes daemons that are already present 
appear visibly. The contact with corpses is unbefitting a sacred object - apparently the presence 
of shades is in a different category. “Perpetual consecration” means the stone does not require 
any ritual activation to be efficacious. 

(7) The stone coral. 

(7.1) The coral stone has the greatest powers in magical usage and in the achievement 
of serious undertakings. (2) For it is hardy and repels all delusions of dreams 13 by its 
remedy. (3) It provides the greatest protection (tutamentum) against the wrath of masters 
when the name of Noctiluca (‘night-shiner’), that is the sign of Hecate, or the face of 
Gorgo is engraved in it. 


13 A Greek version of the section on the coral, contained in the Lithica Kerygmata, has “apparitions/appearances 
of dreams” (oneiron kai phantdsmata). 
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(4) The person carrying it is never harmed by any drug ( medicamento ) nor by lightning 
nor by a shade 14 sent against them. 

(5) In war and in a fight, it is of the greatest assitance. (6) And it will be invincible and 
efficacious and insuperable, without fear and without sadness, and makes the one 
holding it safe, easily able to accomplish (what they will) and gives easy access (to the 
powerful? into houses?). (7) Furthermore, when it is (first) consecrated, (then) ground 
up, and sown together with com or barley or any other crop, it keeps hail and all 
pernicious weather away from the earth. (8) And strewn over vines or olives, it repels 
all destructive force of winds. 

(9) When it is deposited in a house, it protects it from all sorcery ( maleficio ) and the 
shades of daemons 15 ( umbris daemoniorum ) and empty dreams and blasts of lightning. 

(10) If you have it with you on a ship, you will accomplish much more, (11) because it 
resists winds and tempests and whirlwinds. (12) So great is the power allotted to this 
stone as a remedy against adverse forces (partes). 

(13) This protective object ( tutamentum ) is (=ought to be) consecrated by a god and at 
holy places ( sanctis locis ), so that it has the greatest effect, day and night, at a dirnual 
or nocturnal hour. (14) And the stone coral offers good protection ( praesidium ). 

The protection “against the wrath of masters” is presumably meant for slaves. 

A shade is “sent” probably by a hostile maleficus (“sorcerer”), for their purposes or those of a 
client. 

“Shades of daemons” is comparable to Firmicus’ “spirits of daemons”; it tells us that the shades 
and daemons mentioned in Damigeron are not necessarily different categories of beings. Empty 
dreams are probably misleading dreams (and, again, possibly entities in their own right). 

(20, variant BAM) The jet stone. 

(20.1) The jet (gagates) stone is found in Lycia, around the banks of the river which is 
called Ganges or Gangetes; it is black in color, and dry, and of middling sheen. It is very 
light and the type which burns easily and has the smell of asphalt is the better. (2) It is 
of bluish color [...] (3) It has very many and great and excellent powers (virtutes). 
Dissolved in water, it makes loose teeth firm. (4) It brings about menstruation in women 
when the stone is pulverized and is sprinkled over burning coals, so that (the woman’s?) 
insides are fumigated, (but) with cloths for covering, so that she/they are purified 
without pain and without harm. 

(5) If someone wants to buy ‘property’ (=slaves), fumigate (the slave) with the powder 
of this stone, and immediately you will see whether he is epileptic ( caducus ) or lunatic. 
It assists against hardness(?) of the innards and pains and expectorations(?). When it is 
burned, it puts serpents to flight and shows forth(?) epileptics ( epilepticos ). (If) it is 
burned and thrown in water, and given from that water to a patient over a course of three 
days to be drunk, they are freed (from their disease; specifically epilepsy?). 


14 The Greek version has “a wicked daemon” (ponerou daimonos). 

15 The Greek version has “daemons and apparitions” (daimonon km phcmtasmdton). 
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It opposes daemons and all sorcerers (trialeficis). 

It can prove someone’s virginity. Clay vessels painted with (dye made from) it do not 
break. (6) This stone has such power and dissolves all treachery and bindings 
(ligamenta). (7) And when it is burned, it drives out all snakes and vipers and birds from 
the place. 

‘Bindings’ here presumably has the sense of ‘binding curses’ (~ defixio), not that of something 
tied to the body, usually for healing or protection (~ amuletum). 

(28) The stone lychnite ( lychnites ). 

(28.1) The lychnite stone is pretty, of a beautiful glassy colore, (and good) against 
nyctalopia (“night-blindness”). [Here a mistaken gloss is added:] that is, against 
nocturnal birds, that is, screech-owls/witches (strigae) or night-owls ( cavanae = 
cavanni ). [...] 

The fear of malevolent screech owls (or women who turn into them) may not have been present 
in the original Greek text, but that they were read into the translation by a later copyist is still 
important evidence for how On Stones was used. 

(32) The stone daphnion. 

(32.1) The stone daphnion, if it is sanctified and constantly carried along, cures 
lymphatics, daemoniacs ( daemoniosos ) and overflow of blood. 

Lymphatic (from lympha, ‘water’, in turn from Greek ‘nymph’) refers to someone who is raving, 
especially in fright (compare ‘panic’ from Pan). 

(47) The stone chrysolith. 

(47.1) The stone chrysolith is thick and shining, like gold, and it shimmers like fire. (2) 
When it is combined(?) with shavings of gold, it is used as a protective phylactery 
(philacterii tutamentum) against nocturnal terrors ( timores ). (3) Perforated and with 
donkey hair threaded through it, and then tied ( alligatus ) to the left arm, it defeats all 
daemons (daemonia). 

The terrors are probably to be understood as entities in their own right - like daemons - not 
only as psychological states. ‘Bindings’, often described with words derived from allig-ladlig-, 
were understood as proximate to magic, and so are sometimes translated as “amulets”. But an 
amuletum is arguably something more specific (though this is not the place to go into this 
word’s semantics). 


Pseudo-Apuleius, Herbarius, or: 

“The Herbary of Apuleius Platonicus which he received from Chiron the centaur, the 
teacher of Achilles, and from Aesculapius” 

The final plant in this herbary - and in my estimation probably a later addition - is remarkable 
not only for the elaborate directions for picking it (this was a consistent part of ancient herbal 
lore), but also for the degree to which it anthropomorphizes the plant, even where no 
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“superstitious” human features are actually ascribed to it (its hands and feets are clearly nothing 
more or less than what we would call its roots). 

(131) Effects of the herb mandrake ( mandragorae ) 

Because its sight and beneficial properties are so powerful, it must be collected in the 
following way: 

Wenn you come to it, you will recognize it by this: at night, its head glows like a lantern. 

When you see it, you must immediately put iron (objects) around it, so that it cannot 
flee. Its power ( virtus ) is of such kind and extent that it immediately flees any impure 
person 16 that is coming toward it; therefore you must put iron around it; 

and you must dig around it in such a way that you do not touch it with iron, and you 
have to carefully remove the earth around it with a stake of ivory; 

and when you see the feet of this herb, the mandrake, and its hands, then you can go on 
to binding a new(ly made) rope around the herb, and after you have bound the herb, then 
you also bind it around a dog’s neck, and having let the dog go hungry before, throw 
dog food at a some distance, so that it can pull up the herb in running after it. 

But if you do not want it to ‘seize/trap’ (=kill?) the dog - seing that this herb has such 
divine power 17 ( divinitatem ) that, when someone pulls it up, it ‘seizes’ them in the same 
moment - therefore, as I said already, if you do not want it to ‘seize’ the dog, you should 
make a machine ( manganum ) instead; 

if you want (to do this, you should) erect a long stick and bind the new rope, which is 
bound around the herb, to its point, so that the stick is bent over; you make a kind of 
mouse trap from the long (stick), so that, by virtue of its natural rigor (sua pertica), it 
snaps back up and suddenly pulls the herb mandrake up. 

And as soon as undamaged herb has come into your power, that is, into your hands, you 
ought to immediately give the juice from its leaves into a glass bottle, and when need 
for it arises with people, do the following: 

After this fantastic text we get this utterly mundane recipe (along with some others): 

For epileptics, that is, daemoniosi and such as suffer from spasms, do the following: 

Grind up 1 scruple (V24 of an ounce) from the body of this herb, the mandrake, and give 
it to drink in hot water, so long as it is(?) pure; 18 marvellously, (patients) will be healed 
immediately. 


16 But no conditions of purity are detailed; so is the point that humans in general are immundi (‘impure’)? 

17 Of course the sense here is not that the plant has “godhood” but that it has what we might call miraculous or 
(anachronistically) supernatural power; but the vocabulary with which plants and stones are described, especially 
in the more “magical” texts, shows a degree of parallelism with "theological” vocabulary that would be worth 
studying. 

18 The phrasing seems odd, but merus (pure) can hardly be merum (“so long as it contains unmixed (!) wine”), as 
Kai Brodersen’s translation has it. 
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